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REVIEWS 

The Origins of the British Colonial System, 1578— 1660. By 
George Louis Beer. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1908. 
—438 PP- 

In this and his preceding volume Mr. Beer has rendered an import- 
ant service both to the history of the American colonies and to eco- 
nomic history. No student of this or any other period, whatever his 
predispositions, can fail to welcome a work which is so effective and so 
satisfying in its conclusions as this. It has of course always been 
known or felt that the commercial side of our colonial history was of 
great and fundamental importance ; the sources abound in statements 
and references which relate to that side of things ; the Acts of Trade 
were known to be a phenomenon of the greatest significance for the 
entire period ; but preoccupation with the political and administrative 
history and lack of energy to undertake the labor which detailed 
research imposes has led until now to the neglect of this rich and 
perfectly accessible field. By collating all the references to coloniza- 
tion in America which are to be found in the writings of the Elizabethan 
and early Stuart periods — public acts and documents, statements put 
forth by the trading companies, the writings of all those who were in- 
terested in trade and discovery — Mr. Beer has been able to reconstruct 
the commercial policy of that early time and to trace the antecedents 
of the Acts of Trade. He has discovered a certain consensus of opin- 
ion, shown partly in words and partly in acts, which may properly be 
termed national and which takes the colonial movement from the first 
out of the category of merely isolated individual experiments. From 
the first the British nation as a whole pursued in this matter a consist- 
ent and well-balanced course of action, and by clearly showing what 
this was the author has thrown much light on what till now have been 
somewhat obscure aspects of early colonial history. 

The keynote of Mr. Beer's work is struck in his preface. There he 
defines the term ' ' colonial system "as he proposes to use it. " As 
employed in the work," he says, " it is synonymous with that complex 
system of regulations by means of which, though to a different extent, 
the economic structures of both metropolis and colony were moulded 
so as to conform to the prevailing ideal of a self-sufficing empire." 
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The new feature of this generalization is to be found in its last clause — 
the " ideal of a self-sufficing empire." The purpose of the book is to 
show what was meant by this ideal and how far it was realized. At the 
beginning economic forces more nearly monopolized the field of ac- 
tivity than they did in later times. By fixing his attention upon them 
and by looking at events almost wholly from the imperialist point of 
view, Mr. Beer has been able to disentangle the main thread of events 
and to show that from the beginning of the Stuart period it was on the 
whole consistent with that which clearly appears after 1660. The fact 
that he has brought the island colonies within the scope of his discus- 
sion has contributed to this result. Eliminating motives which were 
more or less prominent but not fundamental, he has reached the con- 
clusion that the really permanent and effective economic impulse to- 
ward colonization came from the desire of the British to find new 
sources of supply and thus to free themselves from commercial de- 
pendence on foreign nations. In the working-out of this principle the 
development of those colonies was preferred which, from the yield of 
fish or naval stores or tropical and semi-tropical products, tended to 
make England independent of the Dutch, the Baltic states, the Medi- 
terranean and oriental countries, on which she had previously depended 
for such supplies. In order to secure the full supply of these products 
from the colonies for the English market, the policy of the staple was 
gradually evolved , and with it was combined the exclusion of foreigners 
and foreign ships from colonial trade. To this was added a system of 
drawbacks and duties, which were decidedly favorable to colonial mer- 
chants, and the suppression of any competing industry which might 
develop in England or Ireland. The colonies also enjoyed the protec- 
tion of the British fleet, were the recipients of a variety of favors and 
were practically exempt from imperial taxation. It is the origin of 
these reciprocal relations, involving mutual advantage, which Mr. Beer 
so satisfactorily explains. 

Tobacco was the earliest of the semi-tropical products to be pro- 
duced in the British colonies on a large scale. In spite of the strong 
prejudice which existed against it, Virginia and a number of other colo- 
nies, both on the continent and among the islands, committed them- 
selves so fully to it that it became an important source of revenue in 
England. Owing in part to the financial difficulties of the Stuart gov- 
ernment, fiscal prevailed over moral considerations, and colonial tobacco 
became an important source of British revenue. At a later time sugar 
became an equally important product and largely absorbed the industry 
of the island colonies. But it was in connection with tobacco that the 
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distinctive features of the mercantile system as applied to the colonies 
first appeared. All the manifold steps of policy which were taken in 
connection with the tobacco industry in Virginia are traced by Mr. 
Beer, and in connection with this much light is thrown on British fiscal 
policy as applied to colonial products. 

It is in harmony with the author's point of view that, in discussing 
the internal economic development of the colonies, he should lay chief 
stress on the relation which the different groups bore to the needs of 
the empire and its commercial ideal. Newfoundland with its fisheries, 
the island colonies with their tropical products, the tobacco-producing 
colonies, all bore a complementary relation to Great Britain and were 
economically valuable members of the empire. But New England, 
except for its small yield of furs and until its production of naval stores 
began, sent little to English markets, though it bought freely of English 
goods. It stood rather as a potential competitor of the mother country 
than as a full participant in the commercial activities of the empire. 
The early growth of a lucrative trade between it and the islands gave 
New England a necessary outlet and enabled it to develop industries 
along natural lines. Mr. Beer concludes his treatment of the period 
before the opening of the Civil War in Great Britain with a chapter on 
the imperial administrative system. This is naturally the least original 
part of the book. 

In the last two chapters the vicissitudes to which trade and imperial 
interests were subjected during the Civil War and the commonwealth 
are described. A sharp distinction is drawn between the first of these 
decades and the conditions which preceded and followed it. The 
political decentralization of the time was reflected in trade and in the 
economic sphere. Trade routes were dislocated and colonial traffic 
fell to a large extent into the hands of the Dutch. Foreign manufac- 
tures were shipped to the colonies, and their staple products were taken 
directly to European ports. The evidence for this is of course frag- 
mentary, but, such as it is, it points in the direction indicated, and 
the conclusion is in harmony with the general probabilities of the case. 

With the reorganization of the British executive under the Council 
of State came important changes. The colonies which adhered to the 
Stuarts were reduced to obedience. In Newfoundland, Maryland 
and the West Indies proprietary privileges were permanently or tem- 
porarily curtailed. Interest in trade and colonization revived, as is 
shown by the creation of manifold committees, both in Parliament and 
the Council of State, for affairs of this kind. The presence of the 
Dutch in New Netherland and the extent to which they had come to 
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monopolize colonial trade and the fisheries, when this was realized, 
gave to Cromwell's colonial and foreign policy its decisive bent. It 
was directed against the commercial supremacy of the Dutch, and, as 
a condition of success in this enterprise, toward the promotion of 
British colonial interests and the strengthening of the British colonial 
administration in all possible ways. The views which Mr. Beer had 
earlier expressed on this matter he repeats in his last chapter, though 
with much additional proof derived from the purely colonial side of the 
subject. The way has thus been well prepared for the discussion of the 
period of the Restoration, when the principles of action which had be- 
gun to appear in the formative period were distinctly set forth in the 
Act of Trade and Navigation. 

H. L. Osgood. 

The Coming Struggle in Eastern Asia. By B. L. Putnam 
Weale. London and New York, The Macmillan Company, 1908. 
— vii, 656 pp. 

It is a sign of the growing interest in the affairs of the Far East that 
books like this can find publishers and, apparently, readers also, as it is 
the third with which Mr. Weale has favored the public within a few 
years. All three books pursue the same theme and in the same way. 
To Mr. Weale the one certain event is a conflict between Japan and 
the West or some part of it, and the greatest of errors is the treaty be- 
tween Japan and Great Britain. That makes peace for the time, and 
Japan uses the breathing space in preparing for the greater struggle to 
come. This struggle has two sides : the one military, and the United 
States should prepare for that; the other commercial, and Great 
Britain, perhaps in conjunction with the United States, should enter 
upon that. Indeed, were the treaty out of the way, the combination 
should include both sides, for " the situation is already very critical and 
the great contest draws nearer and nearer. In this contest Japan will 
be the decisive factor along the vast far-eastern coast lines, unless 
there is a naval combination of all Anglo-Saxondom " (page 519). 

To the author war is the natural state of man, and it is by no means 
undesirable. It is only men who are "ignorant of first principles" 
who can think of a parliament of the world (page 626). "It is inter- 
national rivalry , culminating in death-dealing battles, which is the great 
motive power of the world. The sterilization begotten of a long peace 
is as much the nemesis of a nation as the vainglory of a Napoleon who 
threw himself into the other extreme." Hence we may expect a con- 
flict at any moment, and the only role which the political student can 



